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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE PROBLEM OF A 
HIGHER NATIONALITY. 

HAROLD CHAPMAN BROWN. 

MANY humanitarians seem to believe that the boun- 
daries of the nations might be swept away and a 
federation of all mankind substituted without loss. But 
the psychologist can hardly concur in this opinion. Most, 
perhaps all, human activities require co-operation with its 
attendant groupings. They result in forms of organization 
that may come to be dignified as institutions and are justi- 
fied by their success in accomplishing something of which 
their participants approve. The nation is such an institu- 
tion. Primarily it seems to have had as its function the 
task of repressing unsocial tendencies in wayward individ- 
uals, but in the course of a vicissitudinous history, re- 
plete with examples of "trial and error," it is gradually 
taking upon itself the more constructive task of handling 
matters of common interest that can be more efficiently 
administered by the aid of its organization than by indi- 
vidual initiative. 

Also the nation has become something more than an 
administrative entity for, sanctified by common interests, 
it has stimulated common ideals. Whether it be a question 
of the arts, literature, or philosophy, there is always some 
touch that marks the nation and time. In philosophy the 
dream of cosmopolitanism has always meant either a rapid 
mixture of races, where conditions are not such that they 
participate in strong nationalistic bonds, political, religious 
or cultural, or a furor of self-satisfaction in which a people 
are fired to spread the blessings that they enjoy throughout 
the entire world. Of the first sort was the cosmopolitanism 
of the Stoics, recruited from the Hellenistic mixed races of 
the Orient, without compensation under Rome for the loss 
of their political liberty. Of the second is the cosmopoli- 
tanism of Fichte who writes, "While cosmopolitanism is the 
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dominant will that the purpose of the existence of humanity 
be actually realized in humanity, patriotism is the will that 
the end be first realized in the nation to which we ourselves 
belong, and that the achievement thence spread over the 
entire race." Both are unsatisfactory. The Stoic ideal of 
humanity is too general to inspire the concrete attitudes and 
acts that give an ideal life, and Fichte's Pan-Germanism 
intensifies, if it did not precipitate, the most terrible struggle 
the world has ever known. 

It has been suggested that the nation be retained as a 
cultural, but abolished as a political entity. Thus its 
ideal values might be retained and difficulties that arise 
from its political aggressions be done away. It is a grave 
assumption that this separation between ideal values and 
actual operation is really possible. There may be truth in 
the words fimile Faguet puts into the mouth of the youthful 
Plato: "I believe that a people who cease to be a people 
lose something even of their non-political qualities, and 
that the Athenians will have less intelligence, and will make 
less beautiful statues and write less beautiful tragedies when 
they shall be a province of some vast empire. National 
autonomy is a pride that sustains even the individual man, 
even the artist, even the poet, even the philosopher, and 
that gives him or protects in him all his energy and all his 
productive and creative capacity." 

The more closely one looks at the psychological phenom- 
ena underlying political organization, the more suspected 
does the suggestion of such a separation become. "Man 
is governed," to quote Fichte, only to a small extent by law 
and legality on the one hand, and by the dictates of the 
individual conscience on the other." He must meet de- 
mands put upon him with a certain receptivity which com- 
mon habits alone can supply. These the Germans call 
■" Sittlichkeit," defined by Fichte as "those principles of 
conduct which regulate people in their relations to each 
other, and have become matter of habit and second nature 
at the stage of culture reached, and of which, therefore, we 
are not explicitly conscious." But if such habits are 
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formed, they must penetrate the whole life of a people and it 
would be a hopeless task to try to separate culture and 
politics except as different phases of the expression of 
human nature developed along certain lines. A radical 
modification of either will show its effects on the other, 
as the pages of history bear witness. 

The real problem of the formation of a higher nationality 
is then the problem of attaining an universal " Sittlichkeit" 
from which both an universal cultural and political organi- 
zation can grow. It might be objected that at this price 
such a higher nationality would be undesirable. If the 
progress of man demands the autonomous working out by 
different peoples of their several capacities, to bring them to 
sufficiently common habits of thought and action might kill 
initiative and defeat real growth. If adequate autonomy 
sometimes results in war, though war be wholly evil, it might, 
if the price of individual freedom of national development, be 
worth the cost. The attainment of national as well as 
personal goods may involve undesirable by-products. 
No man would destroy his digestive system because it 
sometimes fills his body with toxins nor give up his work 
because it may lead to fatigue. But whether international 
organization must be abandoned on this ground cannot be 
discussed here. Probably not, and we shall proceed on the 
assumption that an adequate "Sittlichkeit" can be attained 
without this cost and limit ourselves to the discussion of 
the conditions that must be met if a cultural and political 
higher nationality is deemed worthy of realization. 

In a remarkable address delivered before the American 
Bar Association at Montreal, September 1, 1913, on the 
Higher Nationality, Lord Haldane accepted this "Sittlich- 
keit" as the psychological equivalent of the General Will, 
and on it as a basis, laid down the conditions prescribed 
by it, if a higher nationality is to be realized. In a nation, 
the general will, if of a high type, raises men above them- 
selves to deeds of sacrifice and heroism of which, as indi- 
viduals, they would be wholly incapable. The General Will 
is also a common ideal. ' ' Can nations," asks Lord Haldane, 
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"form a group or community among themselves within which 
a habit of looking to common ideals may grow up sufficiently 
strong to develop a General Will, and to make the binding 
power of these ideals a reliable sanction for their obligations 
to each other?" 

"There is," he continues, "nothing in the real nature of 
nationality that precludes such a possibility. . . . 
Renan tells us that ' ' Man is enslaved neither by his race, nor 
by his language, nor by his religion, nor by the course of 
rivers, nor by the direction of mountain ranges. A great 
aggregation of men, sane of mind and warm of heart, 
creates a moral consciousness which is called a nation." 
Another acute critic of life, Matthew Arnold, citing one still 
greater than himself, draws what is in effect a deduction 
from the same proposition: "Let us," he says, "conceive of 
the whole group of civilized nations as being, for intellectual 
and spiritual purposes, one great confederation whose 
members have a due knowledge both of the past, out of 
which they all proceed, and of each other. This was the 
ideal of Goethe and it is an ideal which will impose itself 
upon the thoughts of our modern societies more and more." 

"But while I admire the faith of Renan and Arnold and 
Goethe in what they all three believed to be the future of 
humanity, there is a long road yet to be travelled before 
what they hoped for can be fully accomplished. . . . 
The world is probably a long way off from the abolition of 
armaments and the peril of war. For habits of mind which 
can be sufficiently strong with a single people can hardly be 
as strong between nations. There does not exist the same 
extent of common interest, of common purpose, and of 
common tradition. And yet the tendency, even as be- 
tween nations that stand in no special relations to each 
other, to develop such a habit of mind is in our time be- 
coming recognizable. There are signs that the best people 
in the best nations are ceasing to wish to live in a world of 
mere claims, and to proclaim on every occasion, 'Our 
country, right or wrong.' There is growing up a disposition 
to believe that it is good, not only for all men but for all 
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nations, to consider their neighbors' point of view as well as 
their own. There is apparent at least a tendency to seek for 
a higher standard of ideals in international relations. The 
barbarism which once looked to conquest and the waging of 
successful war as the main object of statesmanship, seems 
as though it were passing away. There have been estab- 
lished rules of International Law which already govern the 
conduct of war itself, and are generally observed as binding 
by all civilized peoples, with the result that the cruelties 
of war have been lessened. If practice falls short of theory, 
at least there is to-day little effective challenge of the broad 
principle that a nation has as regards its neighbors duties 
as well as rights. It is this spirit that may develop as time 
goes on into a full national 'Sittlichkeit'." * 

Lord Haldane is right as far as he goes but there is one 
group of factors that his psychology has omitted. Be- 
neath the above mentioned mental attitudes that, according 
to Morton Prince, "may be reduced to common habits of 
thought and conduct derived from the mental experiences 
common to a given community, and conserved as com- 
plexes in the unconscious of the several individuals of the 
community," there is also a residuum of suppressed habit 
and instinctive systems that may at any time break through 
the more superficial system and modify conduct in a fashion 
inexplicable even to men themselves and quite against their 
saner judgment. With normal individuals such moments 
of disruption are rare unless it be among the criminal and 
pathological members of society. But the events which 
make social psychology noteworthy are more often momen- 
tous crises that arouse impulses to fever heat and realize the 
conditions under which suppressions fail. Panics, lynch- 
ings, massacres are their fruit. 

Since within the nation there are individuals whose 
atavistic and suppressed tendencies frequently break 
through, and more individuals in whom they will break 

1 Remember that Lord Haldane was speaking in 1913. Perhaps history 
will find the greatest crime of the present conflict in the obliteration of this 
dawning universal conscience. 
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through under the stress and strain of hardship or emo- 
tional excitement, "Sittlichkeit" never gives adequate 
control. The nation is therefore obliged to hold threats of 
force over its citizens, perhaps not always of force wisely 
directed, but of force nevertheless. The same necessity 
must rest upon the group of nations howsoever strong the 
common habits of mind that have been built up. The 
great practical problem is the organization and administra- 
tion of this supra-national force. The problem of handling 
the refractory individual is receiving careful study by the 
criminologists, the psychologists and the sociologists. But 
who has made a beginning of a study -of the parallel problem 
for a realized Higher Nationality? There is some talk of 
international tribunals with armies and navies at their 
disposal but we need positive knowledge as to the 
causes that make a social group refractory, its state of mind, 
and the ways of treating it to bring it back to a suitable 
conformity. 

The manipulation of an international army and navy is 
after all only like that of a police force. It is tradition to 
arrest and punish individual offenders and many are dream- 
ing of applying that tradition to the treatment of nations. 
Yet our investigations are almost daily making it clear that 
the jail punitive methods never did anything but confirm 
criminals and increase their numbers. History also sug- 
gests that a chastised nation is not reformed but embittered. 
True this chastisement has hitherto been administered by a 
stronger fellow, but it is not clear that the situation would 
be materially affected if an international army or navy 
were the instrument instead. 

We have learned that the individual's crimes result from 
many causes. There are characters so fortified by social 
habits that no environmental pressure will bring them to 
conduct that society formally condemns as criminal. But 
most men, and often the extremely able, are not so sturdily 
constituted. It may be the spontaneous energy of youth in 
a monotonous environment that leads to pernicious mis- 
chief. It may be bad associates and criminal education. 
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It may be the man of vivid imagination, a John Gabriel 
Borkman, whose vision of ends obscures the justice of the 
means. It may be illness, shiftlessness or force of circum- 
stance, which through economic pressure lead to social 
downfall. It is possible that, in some cases falling under 
these heads, prison experience will awaken a new reflective 
and corrective attitude or, at least, produce inhibitions that 
will lead to a superficial resemblance to a restitution of 
acceptable modes of conduct. It will surely protect society, 
but at a high cost, during the incarceration of the victim. 
Nevertheless, we are learning that this method is wasteful. 
It is more economical and efficient to furnish outlets for the 
energy of youth, to train the imagination of genius, to aid 
those in temporary need, to re-educate and relocate misfits, 
and to better general economic conditions as far as lies within 
our power and vision. We are but feebly advancing in our 
means to accomplish these things, but as a new social ideal, 
they mark an epoch in the development of civilization. 

There is a second class of social offenders whom we may 
call variants from the normal. They include feebleminded 
persons, those whose mental age tests show that they never 
pass beyond the capacities of children, and those of exag- 
gerated impulses or defective inhibitions that make them 
socially unfit in the common social environment. Inability 
for self support adds economic pressure as a disruptive force. 
But we are beginning to study these unfortunates. Some 
of them can be specially educated for particular tasks under 
controlled conditions. The psycho-pathologist may be 
able to do something for others, tho this work is still in its 
first infancy. Practical eugenics may also contribute to 
lessen the number of these patients. It is at least certain 
that, altho punishment may sometimes have value in the 
handling of our first class of delinquents, for this second 
class it is worse than useless. 

There remains a third class, the irredeemably incompe- 
tent, the insane, those incurably ill and dependent, and the 
needy aged who must be segregated in many cases and are 
at least a permanent charge upon the community. They 
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have, for the most part, escaped the primitive system of 
punitive methods. 

This page from the experience of the state in dealing with 
unsocial individuals cannot be neglected by those who are 
dreaming and planning for the realization of a higher 
nationality. We may accept Lord Haldane's vision of an 
universal " Sittlichkeit" as prerequisite to international 
organization. We cannot, however, depend upon its power 
here any more than within the state. This is the justifica- 
tion of the internationalists who demand courts, armies, 
and navies. But there is the genuine problem of the 
functions of such courts and of the use to be made of such 
armies and navies. It would be a pity to try to preserve in 
a higher nationality a merely punitive system that is break- 
ing down in the nation. Here is an important problem for 
the social psychologist : What are the psychological tempers 
of the nations and the conditions that lead them to war? 
How can they be controlled ? 

It is not to be hastily assumed that types of social groups 
will present exact equivalents to the types of individuals. 
There are undoubtedly wars due to economic pressure upon 
healthy nations. There have been wars due to unem- 
ployed energy. Vivid and aspiring imagination has given 
us national Borkmans. A people can be swept off its feet 
by egoistic, vengeful, or dominating impulses. How 
guard against these things? Economic injustice between 
nations can perhaps be lessened and succor extended 
to those temporarily embarrassed. Who has a plan for 
educational and environment supervision that shall pre- 
serve the individuality of the nations and at the same time 
keep them amenable to conditions necessary for the welfare 
of a society of nations? What is the psycho-pathology of 
social groups and the means by which their abnormalities 
can be corrected or restrained? Are nations ever "insane" 
or "feebleminded"? These questions have to-day no 
answers. We need more adequate studies of different 
national temperaments and " Sittlichkeiten." It is im- 
portant to draw up administrative plans for an international 
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court and for international policing but if such plans are to 
be more than Utopian, an indispensable prerequisite is the 
study of the kinds of problems these courts may be called 
upon to solve and the means that may contribute to their 
elimination. It is no longer the function of justice merely 
to exact reparation for wrong doing but to remove the 
conditions, in so far as may be, thru which wrong doing 
arises. When this ideal begins to receive concrete embodi- 
ment in the plans of internationalists, we shall have taken 
a new step forward in the march of civilization and the 
realization of the vision of eternal peace. 

From the point of view of the philosopher and social 
psychologist, the problem of internationalism is not then 
so much the problem of establishing an international tribunal, 
with power to enforce its decrees, or the problem of estab- 
lishing a concert of powers. Not that these things are un- 
important, but they are the problems of the practical jurist, 
and require the highest constructive legal ability. Our 
problem is rather that of finding the facts with which this 
administration must deal and pointing out concretely 
what ends it must accomplish. The welfare of humanity 
and eternal peace are too abstract ideals to do more than 
stimulate aspiration. They cannot direct achievement. 
If success is to crown our efforts we need to know what 
we are dealing with and how it can be affected, a problem 
for the social psychologist; what results it is possible and 
desirable to attain, a problem primarily for the philosopher; 
and, finally, to organize the instrumentalities through which 
they can be attained, a problem for the practical jurist. 
These tasks are not, of course, wholly independent of each 
other and the partitioning of them is merely meant to sug- 
gest the division of labor of broadly trained specialists. 

The basis must be a new cosmopolitan philosophy that 
shall lack both the aggressive ferocity of Fichte's and the 
indifferentism attendant upon Stoicism. America is well 
suited to bring it forth, for our mixed population has given 
us the cosmopolitan understanding for which the Stoics 
longed, and our political institutions have striven for a 
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democracy in which each man has a share of responsibility 
and may acquire respect for his own abilities and those of 
others. Democracy should teach respect for individual 
capacity. 

The first tenet of our international philosophy must then 
be no interference with the individuality of nations in so 
far as that individuality is not incompatible with the 
healthy existence of other nations. There must be no en- 
couragement to the doctrine of the survival of the fittest 
among nations but rather a pressure toward the fitting of 
the greatest possible number to survive. As a last resort 
only the essentially unfit may be eliminated, and this only 
after the failure of every educational and corrective meas- 
ure to restore them to at least a condition of innocuousness. 
The practice of eugenics among men and nations has only 
attained justification for limited restraint. We yet lack 
that knowledge that can make constructive selection 
advantageous. No one could desire a perfectly healthy but 
perfectly mediocre race nor a perfectly peaceful association 
of nations where all lacked "punch." 

Nations will probably still persist for, though it may be 
possible to develope a sufficient human " Sittlichkeit" to 
bring them together for ultimate organization, there are 
likely to remain wider and deeper ranges of concrete in- 
terests that demand their special political organization for 
effective development. On psychological grounds a group 
can be either too large or too small to be a nation, a matter 
difficult for a formal logic to understand but nevertheless 
real to the logic of fact. But the existence of a plurality of 
nations is not necessarily a conflict of nations. Contem- 
porary ethical writers are fond of talking about the social 
individual. The concept may have the German interpre- 
tation of seeing in such an individual nothing but a mysti- 
cal incarnation of an identified race, culture, and State. It 
then leads, if applied to the nations, to Fichte's aggressive 
cosmopolitanism. But it may mean individualities develop- 
ing severally with mutual respect, consideration, and 
service, not trying to realize a preconceived idea of human- 
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ity but trying to find, by the method of trial and error, an 
ever higher and richer content for this idea. It believes 
that while to seek to realize a perfect social ideal in man 
may be to bring God down to man, to find a nobler content 
for a social ideal is to raise man toward God. The former 
has as its consummation the contemplative blessedness of 
the Aristotelian God, the latter the more human blessedness 
of the religion of good works. 

At present the American philosophy of cosmopolitanism 
may appear absurd to the German a priorist and frivolous 
to the British empiricist. Perhaps we shall be obliged to 
modify our sun-clear ideas to harmonize them with those of 
other peoples. Our present road, however, seems to me to 
have been admirably sketched by Professor Dewey: 2 
"America is too new to afford a foundation for an a priori 
philosophy; we have not the requisite background of laws, 
institutions, and achieved social organization. It is too 
new to render congenial to our imagination an evolu- 
tionary philosophy of the German type. For our history is 
too obviously future. Our country is too big and too un- 
formed, however, to enable us to trust to an empirical 
philosophy of muddling along, patching up here and there 
some old piece of machinery which has broken down by 
reason of its antiquity. We must have system, construct- 
ive method checked up at each turn by results achieved. 
We have said long enough that America means opportunity; 
we must now begin to ask: opportunity for what, and how 
shall the opportunity be achieved? . . . 

"Any philosophy which should penetrate and particulate 
our present social practice would find at work the forces 
which unify human intercourse. An intelligent and coura- 
geous philosophy of practice would devise means by which 
the operation of these forces would be extended and assured 
in the future. An American philosophy of history must 
perforce be a philosophy for its future, a future in which 
freedom and fullness of human companionship is the aim, 
and intelligent co-operative experimentation the method." 

2 German Philosophy and Politics, pp. 129-132. 
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These words were, of course, directed toward the devel- 
opment of an American philosophy. They are, however, 
easily translated into a philosophy of internationalism and 
I believe, so interpreted, will be the basis of America's 
highest contribution to that problem. An international 
organization would also be big, new, and have its history in 
the future. It also demands knowledge, constructive 
imagination and a carefully checked up experimental 
development. 

Haeold Chapman Brown. 

Stanford University. 



